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here  are  obvious.  First,  how  many  of 
the  rejectees  can  we  rehabilitate  by 
proper  nutrition  now?  Second,  what 
can  we  do  toward  preventing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  defects  due  to  poor  nutri¬ 
tion  in  our  children? 

The  next  most  urgent  problems  in 
nutrition  after  those  affecting  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  are  those  affecting  the 
workers  in  war  industries.  These  work¬ 
ers  constitute  our  second  line  of  defense 
and  more  is  demanded  of  them  than 
ever  before.  We  find  that  industrial 
medical  services  have  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  nutrition,  although  the  time  lost 
by  workers  from  occupational  diseases 
is  inconsequential  compared  to  the  time 
lost  from  non-occupational  diseases.  We 
need  to  show  plant  managers  that  ade¬ 
quate  nutrition  means  a  more  efficient, 
healthier,  satisfied  worker. 

Finally,  we  come  to  problems  of  nu¬ 
trition  affecting  the  entire  population. 
We  must  build  for  the  future  with  a 
continuing  program  and  our  civil  popu¬ 
lation  must  be  maintained  in  a  state 
of  high  morale  and  good  health. 

We  must  realize  that  if  the  United 
States  is  to  bring  its  full  weight  to 
bear  in  ending  the  present  conflict,  we 
must  supply — for  our  country  and  our 
allies — both  guns  and  food.  We  must 
place  food  on  a  parity  with  guns 
because  our  food  is  as  urgently  needed 
as  our  planes  and  tanks.  Sooner  or 
later  we  will  see  the  truth  of  the  slogan 
that  food  will  not  only  “win  the  war” 
but  will  also  “write  the  peace.” 

Teaching  What  To  Eat 

One  of  our  great  practical  problems 
is  the  difficulty  of  educating  Americans 
to  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 


In  the  field  of  health  education  our 
duty  is  clear  and  well  defined.  We 
must  accept  the  fact  that  malnutrition 
is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  ill  health 
and  poor  growth  and  development,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
health  educator’s  problems.  We  must 
realize  that  the  problem  of  getting  an 
adequate  diet  to  the  people  is  just  as 
urgent  as  keeping  infection  away  from 
the  people.  With  this  conviction,  health 
educators  will  be  in  the  very  forefront 
of  the  fight  to  vanquish  malnutrition 
for  America. 


Today’s  Problems 

The  problems  in  nutrition  which  are 
urgent  today  lie  in  the  field  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  knowledge  we 
now  possess. 

Now  as  never  before  we  are  awake 
to  the  fundamental  importance  of  ade¬ 
quate  nutrition  in  maintaining  health. 
With  the  development  of  nutrition 
science  so  rapidly  unfolding,  intelligent 
and  widespread  use  of  that  knowledge 
cannot  fail  to  build  a  new  America. 

In  a  world  at  war,  the  feeding  prob¬ 
lems  of  greatest  urgency  are  those 
affecting  the  armed  forces.  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  receiving  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  military  forces  themselves. 
I  believe  that  our  military  men  will  be 
as  well  fed  as  present-day  nutrition 
science  can  feed  them. 

The  problem  of  next  importance  is 
that  of  the  physical  condition  of  pro¬ 
spective  candidates  for  military  serv¬ 
ice.  The  two  most  urgent  problems 
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food  habits.  This  problem  has  been 
valiantly  and  constantly  attacked  by 
several  government  agencies  over  a 
period  of  years.  Today  it  is  being  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  barrage  of  educational 
material  without  parallel  in  nutrition 
history. 

Nutrition  education  should  be  a  large 
and  important  part  of  every  health 
education  campaign.  The  problem  of 
nutrition  education  is  still  a  long  way 
from  solution.  Too  many  people  still 
eat  and  cook  the  way  they  like  to  eat 
and  cook,  regardless  of  the  deficiencies 
in  their  diet  or  the  vitamins  they  cook 
away  and  pour  down  the  drain. 

The  co-operation  between  science, 
government,  and  industry  which  was 
held  up  as  a  desirable  goal  at  the 
National  Nutrition  Conference  is  daily 
coming  closer  to  actuality. 


*  -tCuznceA  TIMELY 

AT  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  TOPICS 

The  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  nutrition  research 
laboratories  to  the  well-being  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  civilians  is  our  obligation 
today. 


Diets  of  Aircraft  Workers — Diet  histo¬ 
ries  on  the  consumption  of  food  during 
one  week  were  collected  for  1,103  air¬ 
craft  workers  in  Southern  California. 
The  diets  were  analyzed  according  to 
the  following  food  groups:  green  or 
yellow  vegetables;  citrus  fruits  or 
tomatoes;  milk;  eggs;  and  lean  meat 
or  fish.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  diets 
could  be  rated  satisfactory  in  all  food 
groups.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  work¬ 
ers  drank  no  milk  and  63  per  cent  had 
less  than  two  glasses  of  milk  a  day. 
One-third  reported  only  5  or  less 
glasses  of  milk  each  week. 

Mil.  Mem.  Fund  Quar.  20 :329  (Oct.)  1942. 


Riboflavin  Content  of  Food  —  Samples 
of  representative  foods  were  analyzed 
for  riboflavin  content  by  the  rat  growth 
method.  The  highest  value  found  per 
100  grams  was  for  Cheddar  cheese. 
Thi3  is  not  unexpected  since  the  ribo¬ 
flavin  of  milk  (which  is  an  excellent 
source)  is  associated  with  the  protein. 
Meat  is  a  good  source,  and  green  leafy 
vegetables  give  riboflavin  values  in 
parallel  with  their  greenness.  Roots 
and  tubers  are  uniformly  low  and 
cereals  are  intermediate. 

Food  Research  7 : 85  (Mar. -Apr.)  1942. 


Vitamin  Supplements  and  Fatigue  — 
Circulatory,  metabolic,  and  blood 
chemical  changes  were  measured  on 


soldiers  doing  severe  exercise  while 
receiving  large  daily  supplements  of 
thiamine  chloride,  riboflavin,  nicotinic 
acid,  pyridoxine,  pantothenic  acid,  and 
ascorbic  acid.  Neither  in  brief  extreme 
exercise  nor  in  prolonged  severe  exer¬ 
cise  and  semi-starvation  were  there 
any  indications  of  any  effects,  favor¬ 
able  or  otherwise,  of  the  vitamin  sup¬ 
plementation  on  muscular  ability,  en¬ 
durance.  resistance  to  fatigue,  or  re¬ 
covery  from  exertion.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  healthy  young  men 
using  an  average  of  3700  to  4200  calo¬ 
ries  per  day  are  not  benefited  by  a 
daily  supply  of  more  than  1.7  mg. 
thiamine  chloride,  2.4  mg.  riboflavin, 
and  70  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid. 

J.  Nutrition  23 :259  (March)  1942. 


Dietary  Habits  of  College  Students  — 

3,432  students  kept  dietary  records  for 
seven  consecutive  days.  The  records 
were  analyzed  for  the  frequency  of 
inclusion  of  the  following  foods  or  food 
groups:  milk;  green  or  yellow  vege¬ 
tables;  citrus  fruits  or  tomatoes;  meat, 
fish,  or  poultry;  and  whole-grain  prod¬ 
ucts.  Analysis  of  the  records  showed 
the  food  groups  to  be  preferred  in  the 
following  order:  meat;  milk;  green  and 
yellow  vegetables;  citrus  fruits;  and 
whole-grain  products.  The  students 
who  prepared  their  own  meals  used 
milk  most  frequently,  while  their  use 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  cola  drinks  was 
lowest.  The  group  eating  in  commer¬ 
cial  places  made  a  poorer  choice  of 
food. 

J.  Home  Econ.  34:379  (June)  1942. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 


Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  British  nutrition 
leader,  reports  that  Britain  has  changed 
from  a  nation  importing  two  thirds  of 
its  food  supply  in  peacetime  to  one 
producing  two  thirds  of  its  food  supply 
now,  with  the  result  that  the  health  of 
children  is  improved.  No  gross  nutri¬ 
tional  diseases  are  evident,  and  infant 
mortality  has  been  lowered  substantial¬ 
ly  in  Britain. 


LYDI  STRY 


Under  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  the  recently  in¬ 
stigated  industrial  nutrition  program 
is  moving  forward  on  three  fronts: 
industrial  plants,  homes,  and  communi¬ 
ties.  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  is  co-operating  with  the  Office 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Servi¬ 
ces  through  an  industrial  nutrition  ad¬ 
visory  service  to  provide  practical  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  help  industries  meet 
industrial  nutrition  problems. 
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Virginia  in  connection  with  the  out¬ 
patient  department.  The  nutritionists 
teach  the  patients  how  to  select  proper 
food.  The  work  of  the  nutritionists 
will  be  extended  gradually  to  commun¬ 
ity  problems. 

A  carefully  developed  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram  is  underway  in  the  schools  with 
publicity  given  particularly  to  the 
“Victory  Lunch  Campaign.”  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  means  of  creating 
a  26  per  cent  increase  in  the  use  of 
protective  foods  by  students. 

These  industrial  activities  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Nutrition 
Council  and  with  the  approval  and 
backing  of  professional  and  industrial 
leaders  demonstrate  the  possible  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  a  co-ordinated  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram.  The  willing  co-operation  of  such 
groups  as  the  colleges,  grocers,  restau¬ 
rant  managers,  women’s  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  Dairy  Council  of 
Richmond,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
industrial  leaders,  and  others  has  been 
responsible  for  such  a  comprehensive 
industrial  nutrition  campaign.  This 
promotion  of  the  health  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  workers  is  evidence  of  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  good  nutrition  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community  and  the  nation. 


lunch  packing,  is  distributed  in  plant 
cafeterias. 

The  Nutrition  Council  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  industries,  exhibits  of  good 
meals  set  up  with  food  models. 

At  the  Institute  on  Health  and  In¬ 
dustry  conducted  for  the  management 
of  local  industries,  the  role  of  nutrition 
received  special  emphasis. 

The  course  in  nutrition  regularly 
taught  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Col¬ 
lege  now  includes  a  consideration  of 
“Feeding  the  Industrial  Worker."  A 
course  in  “The  Fundamentals  of  Nutri¬ 
tion”  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

The  Nutrition  Council  has  set  up  nu¬ 
trition  classes  for  an  enrollment  of 
3600  white  persons  and  800  Negroes 
this  winter.  Movies  will  be  shown  and 
nutrition  literature  distributed. 

A  Nutrition  Clinic  has  recently  been 
organized  at  the  Medical  College  of 


.  Already  an  im- 

portant  center  of 

T  ties,  Richmond, 

1  Virginia,  during 

the  past  year 
has  extended  its 
program  to  the 
•  -*31*  industrial  nutri- 

tion  situation. 

Under  the 
guidance  of  the 
Richmond  Nu- 
Council, 
the  “food  -  con¬ 
sciousness”  of 
the  industrial  leaders  has  been  aroused 
and  the  community-wide  co-operative 
campaign  is  in  progress  to  promote 
better  health  and  nutrition  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  “army  of  workers.”  All  of  the 
major  organizations  of  the  community 
are  co-operating. 

The  program  is  too  extensive  to  re¬ 
port  in  detail.  However,  among  the 
activities  of  particular  interest  are  the 
following: 


Community  Activities 

A  series  of  three  short  nutrition 
talks  is  presented  in  industrial  plants 
in  the  Richmond  area  by  the  Dairy 
Council  of  Richmond.  During  the  past 
year,  eighteen  different  plants  were 
reached.  All  talks  are  made  on  com¬ 
pany  time  upon  the  request  of  the 
individual  company.  The  first  talk  is 
planned  to  arouse  an  interest  in  and 
an  appreciation  of  food  and  good  nu¬ 
trition.  At  the  second  session,  more 
detail  is  presented  as  to  why  a  person 
should  eat  particular  foods.  The  final 
meeting  is  devoted  to  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  food  in  cafeterias  and  res¬ 
taurants  and  in  the  packing  of  a  lunch- 
box.  Industrial  physicians  report  marked 
improvement  in  food  selection  on  the 
part  of  employees  as  a  direct  result 
of  nutrition  education  programs. 

The  Nutrition  Council  sponsors  home 
study  courses  in  nutrition  in  several 
of  the  factories. 

One  of  the  co-operating  industrial 
concerns  gives  a  course  for  the  wives, 
mothers,  and  landladies  of  its  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  Nutrition  Council  sponsors  exhi¬ 
bits  of  lunches  for  working  people  in 
centrally  located  store  windows,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  merchants. 

“The  Lunch  Box,”  a  leaflet  describ¬ 
ing  a  good  lunch  and  including  tips  on 


By  Miss  Effie  I.  Raitt,  Director,  School  of  Home  Economics , 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle 


The  state- wide 
A  w  nutrition  pro¬ 
fit.  gram  in  the 

*  State  of  Wash- 

fr  ington  is  com- 

^ posed  of  numer- 
ous  lesser  cam- 
paigns  all  co- 
ordinated  under 
the  state  nutri- 
tion  committee. 
>  Bringing  toge- 

Jjfc  thermanyofthe 

efforts  and  ideas 
k.  ,  ^e  various 

local  groups  and 
adding  to  their  store  of  activities  is  a 
major  responsibility  of  the  over-all 
committee.  One  phase  of  this  program 
is  described  here  to  portray  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  groups  participating. 

To  assist  in  guiding  trained  home 
economists,  the  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  sponsored  a  two-day  program, 
“Home  Economics  in  Action”.  This 
developed  as  a  concerted  effort  to  pool 
the  resources  of  all  trained  home  econ¬ 


omists  in  western  Washington.  Home 
economics  women  in  business,  teachers, 
home  demonstration  agents,  dietitians, 
farm  security  agents,  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics-trained  homemakers  gathered 
for  this  training  period. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need 
for  developing  balanced,  patriotic,  con¬ 
sumer  judgment  in  problems  of  hous¬ 
ing,  clothing,  nutrition,  and  relation¬ 
ships  of  family  members.  The  state 
consumer  relations  officer  for  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  opened  the 
sessions.  His  plea  was  that  home  econo¬ 
mists  be  the  “middle-men”  between  the 
government  and  the  general  public,  by 
interpreting  government  war  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  consumer  goods. 

Throughout  the  conference,  nutrition 
was  considered  as  “the  food  we  eat” 
and  was  given  popular  appeal  through 
demonstrations  of  the  three  meals  of 
the  day.  “Better  Breakfasts  for  Better 
Brains  and  Bigger  Output”  dramatized 
the  need  for  adequate  starting  energy 
for  the  strenuous  days  which  we  are 

( Continued  on  Page  Eight) 
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— that  ice  cream  is  in  the  best  seller 
class  in  Calcutta,  India?  About  70  per 
cent  of  the  business  comes  from  British 
troops. 


THINGS  mi  ll  LIRE  TO  READ 


GOOD  NUTRITION  FOR  EVERY¬ 
BODY — L.  Jean  Bogert.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1942.  $1.50. 

Scientific  information  in  readable 
and  interesting  form.  Practical  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  “how  to  get  adequate 
vitamins  in  the  diet.”  Recipes  selected 
to  meet  wartime  economy  while  build¬ 
ing  good  health. 


NUTRITION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  HOME 
FRONT  —  Jennie  Rowntree  and  Betty 
Hawthorne.  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  1942.  25  cents. 

Keyed  to  present-day  problems,  this 
bulletin  contains  information  for  the 
homemaker  on  food  values,  buying 
economies,  and  meal  planning. 


—that  milk  and  its  products  comprise 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  1500 
pounds  of  the  principal  foods  consumed 
each  year  by  the  average  American? 


NUTRITION — Fern  Silver.  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Co.,  1942.  $1.00. 

Simple  presentation  of  basic  nutri¬ 
tion  information  with  suggested  study 
activities  and  references  for  home  eco¬ 
nomics  students  and  adult  study  groups. 


EDUCATION  FOR  VICTORY  — U.  S. 

Office  of  Education.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  $1.00 
per  year. 

This  biweekly  publication  is  re¬ 
placing  School  Life  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Wartime  activities  in  and 
for  the  schools  are  reported. 


— that  baby  chicks — not  human  infants 
— consume  most  of  the  cod  liver  oil 
and  other  vitamin-bearing  fish  oils  pro¬ 
duced  ? 


- — that  mold-ripening  of  some  of  the 
“blue-veined”  cheeses  is  still  a  mystery, 
even  to  their  makers? 


—that  spraying  with  a  naphthalene 
acetic  acid  solution  is  said  to  keep 
ripened  apples  on  trees  for  ten  days 
to  two  weeks,  so  that  they  may  be 
harvested  all  at  once? 


— that  citric  acid,  which  gives  lemons 
and  oranges  their  sourness,  is  also 
present  in  cranberries,  currants,  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  and  many  other 
fruits  ? 


—that  it  helps  British  morale  if  Amer¬ 
ican  foods  are  plainly  marked  with 
some  such  label  as  “Food  from 
America”  ? 


— that  bananas,  one  of  the  world’s  old¬ 
est  cultivated  crops,  were  mentioned  in 
Chinese  writings  of  more  than  3,000 
years  ago. 


HOME  ECONOMIC  S  IN  ACTION 

(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 

facing.  Two  skits  were  presented — one 
introduced  a  high  school  student  to  the 
value  of  an  adequate  morning  meal; 
the  other  showed  cleverly  what  break¬ 
fasts  will  do  for  the  war  plant  workers. 

In  “Good  Packed  Lunches  Save  the 
Day”,  the  home  economist  with  a  city 
newspaper — as  Mrs.  Zilch — told  how 
she  aided  Mr.  Zilch  and  the  war-effort 
by  preparing  a  balanced  lunch  and  by 
using  efficiency  methods  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  On  exhibit  were  lunches  planned 
for  school  children,  office  workers,  and 
industrial  workers  on  the  day,  swing, 
or  graveyard  shift,  showing  the  variety 
in  lunches  that  is  possible. 

The  audience  was  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  at  close  range,  the  ideas 
that  they  had  been  given.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  University  cafe¬ 
teria,  paper  bag  lunches  were  offered 
for  sale  as  the  midday  meal  of  the 
conference. 

In  order  to  tie  this  information  in 
with  general  public  interest,  a  kitchen 
hanger  in  brilliant  colors,  prepared  by 
the  State  Nutrition  Committee,  was 
offered  to  the  women  for  use  in  their 
work.  This  kitchen  hanger  presents  a 
score  sheet  for  a  good  lunch  with  time- 
and  money-saving  tips  on  the  back. 

An  example  of  “Dinners  for  the 
Duration  in  Nothing-Flat”  was  the 
contribution  of  the  home  economists 


of  one  of  the  local  commercial  organi¬ 
zations.  In  this  skit,  a  young  home¬ 
maker  reaches  home  from  her  job  just 
thirty  minutes  before  the  family’s  din¬ 
ner  hour,  yet  she  has  dinner  on  the 
table  when  the  other  family  members 
arrive. 

To  complete  the  round-up  of  a  day’s 
food  problems,  the  Euthenics  Club,  the 
homemaker’s  club  of  Seattle,  presented 
a  radio  playlet,  “Feeding  and  Training 
the  Young  Consumer”.  This  demon¬ 
strated  what  the  home  economics- 
trained  woman  can  do  for  the  mothers 
of  young  children,  by  answering  many 
pertinent  questions. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  tangible  suggestions 
brought  out  in  the  two-day  meeting 
was  presented. 

The  nutrition  leaders  continue  to 
augment  their  program  to  reach  more 
people  with  reliable  nutrition  inform¬ 
ation.  Dramatic  presentation  of  con¬ 
sumer  problems  and  their  solutions 
was  the  theme  of  the  entire  program. 
Each  individual  was  urged  to  use  this 
approach  in  translating  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  her  own  particular  community. 

Note — A  mimeographed  sheet  contain¬ 
ing  references  to  all  major  items  men¬ 
tioned  in  NUTRITION  NEWS  may  be 
obtained  on  request  from  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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